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presidential commission hag Capitol Hill as few other episodes in recent history. 


Since Manion was fired by White-F because of his activities in behalf of the Bricker Amend- 
ment, it becomes a major inciden fhe great conflict to retain our sovereignty. And the fate of the 
coming elections hands on what results from it. 


The uncivil dismissal of Manion drew sharp protests from members of Congress. Senator Jenner’s 
unforgettably moving expression of indignation lead the procession. For, like Ike’s open stand against 
the Bricker Amendment, the Manion firing represented an intrusion of the Executive into what was not 
the Executive’s business. Hon. Frank Holman and other constitutionalists had filed their learned opin- 
ions against Ike’s interference with. the amending issue which is exclusively the business of the people 
and their Congress. The dismissal of Manion, the chairman of the commission dealing with Federal- 
State relations, because he worked for the Amendment, comes as a sign that this President has no more 
respect for the Legislative branch than his two predecessors. (Few here take seriously the suggestion 
that Manion’s efforts for the Amendment interfered with his Federal-State duties.) 


Also, the Manion affair indicates that the time for a change has come and there is little change. 
For, the choir of New Deal columnists and commentators had agitated for Manion’s removal for several 
weeks before the event. Again, as so often under Roosevelt and Truman, the “liberal” scribes got their man. 


One supreme question comes to a sharp focus: “Is the White House seeking to insure the defeat 
of Republicans in the fall elections?” It is almost incredible, but many here believe the Sherman 
Adams crowd in the White House think they can rule better with a Democratic majority in Congress. 


Politicos on the Right fear the results of the Manion incident. They recall that the late Senator Taft 
saw with great clarity the political value and significance of Clarence Manion. Unfortunately, racial and 
religious groups play a big role in elections — but that is a hard fact which must be considered. The 
victory of Ike in 1952 was largely due to a big shift among voters along these lines. Politicians point 
out that such blocs as the Jewish vote and the Negro vote went for the Democratic candidate as usual. 
But a large part of the Catholic-vote {like the-other-blocs for many -years faithful-to the -Democrats) 
went over into the GOP column. This was decisive in big-city states, with their large electoral votes. 


Taft saw this and urged that Manion (a Democrat who bolted his party for Ike) be given a place 
in the Cabinet. Instead the “incredible” Dewey-Brownell crowd put in Durkin, a Catholic who opposed 
Ike and stayed with the Democrats. This was regarded as an insult to those who had bolted. Manion’s 
appointment to the Presidential commission was a minor and belated recognition of his significance. 


The Manion dismissal has naturally delighted the New Deal Democratic politicos who see the picture 
clearly. Was it planned that way by the White House schemers? If the people see through this maneu- 


ver, they may react in the constituencies against Executive meddling. They may check what is begin- 
ning to look like “a crusade for defeat”. 


Up to George: As we go to press three-quarters of the revised Bricker Constitutional Amendment has 
actually passed. The first two sections breezed by — but the third barely squeaked through by one 
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vote. The fourth section providing that treaties and international agreements can become internal law 
only through legislation by Congress — but also providing that under special circumstances a treaty may 
become internal law without Congressional legislation by specified Senate action — is the section most 
opposed by the Administration. Only help from Senator George and his southern bloc can get it through. 


The Bricker forces are hoping for some last minute switch by the Georgia Senator, but so far he has 
given no sign. George’s conduct is particularly strange in view of the fact that the Georgia State Legis- 
lature has overwhelmingly endorsed the original Bricker ao mesa. is reported to be hearing plenty 
from the home folks and a reliable source says that his Senatorial colleague — Senator Russell — has 


even gone so far as to tell George that in view of the overwhelming attitude of the people of Georgia, he 
didn’t think he (George) was doing right. 


In a sense the floor fight on the Bricker Amendment is the test of strength of the developing realign- 
ment of parties. A striking scene took place in Washington in a banquet room, in the past forty-eight 
hours. At the Good Government Society’s annual dinner on Washington’s Birthday, Senator Karl Mundt, 
orator of the evening, said an impressive thing. He remarked that, were it not for outmoded political 
labels and outworn historical and geographical divisions, every man at the distinguished Speakers’ table 
would be on the same political team today. The guests to whom he referred were, as follows: the last 
Republican President of the United States, Mr. Herbert Hoover; Democratic Senator Harry F. Byrd; 


Democratic Governor Shivers of Texas; former Democratic Representative Ed Gossett (Texas); and 
Mundt himself, Republican from South Dakota. 


McCarthy: The clash between Senator McCarthy and General Ralph W. Zwicker — who let Major 
Peress out of Ft. Kilmer with an honorable discharge some twenty-four hours after the Wisconsin Sen- 
ator had written Secretary of War Stevens demanding that the Army court-martial the Major and give 
him a dishonorable discharge as a “Fifth Amendment Communist” — is symptomatic of a putrid con- 
dition in the military that has penetrated into the topmost echelons of the Eisenhower Administration. 


The General justly merited the sharp rebukes of McCarthy, for the former said he thought a General 
who had convincing proof that an officer had a Communist record and gave said officer an honorable 
discharge should nevertheless be retained in the service. 


It goes higher than Secretary of War Stevens who was going to rush to the defense of General Zwicker. 
During the war the War Department under Roosevelt actually issued a secret directive permitting officers 
to be commissioned even if they were members of the Communist Party or adhered to its doctrines. 


After F.D.R.’s death, the accumulated misdeeds of the New Deal prompted Truman to issue the 
Executive order “gagging” all executive employees appearing before Congressional Committees. The 


Republicans denounced this as Czaristic; but it is still being used by the Eisenhower Administration in 
the case of General Zwicker. 


Unfortunately the Eisenhower Administration either includes or is influenced by persons who played 
the game with the Truman Administration such as Generals Bedell Smith and George C. Marshall. It is 
at these levels that the work of covering up still goes on. The Zwickers are but timid lower-echelon 
figures intent on protecting their bread and butter by not offending powerful ones much higher up. 


Not Merely Gossip: American High Commissioner Conant (former President of Harvard) is run- 
ning true to form as U.S. boss in Germany, so say observers just returned here from Germany. (A 
year ago in the angry debate over his confirmation, opponents predicted that this Truman holdover would 
prove harmful.) These sources say that top officials of the conservative Adenauer Government in West 
Germany see little of the High Commissioner, that he spends much of his time with the defeated and dis- 
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credited German Socialist Party leaders. Also, it is reported that Germans, who would like to communi- 
cate to Senator McCarthy facts about subversives in Germany, are warned not to do so lest they i incur the 
enmity of the American High Commissioner. 


@ Dr. Milton Eisenhower (believed to be the greatest influence on his brother, the President) will 
be blamed if the U.S. suffers a diplomatic defeat at the forthcoming Latin-American conference. Before 
Milton Eisenhower (once a New Deal official in the Roosevelt regime) took his recent trip through Latin 
America, the Council of Foreign Relations of New York recommended that he not visit three states which 
have Leftist governments — Argentina, Bolivia and Guatemala. The last, now an open Kremlin satel- 
lite, was not visited. But Milton actually spent most of his time during his absence from the U.S. in 
Argentina and Bolivia, which boast totalitarian regimes. 


@ Senator “Wild Bill” Langer has drawn the fire of Administration chiefs for his opposition to 
the confirmation of Supreme Court Justice Earl Warren of California. “Wild Bill” is said to be sore 
because the White House did not consult him about four postmasters in his state of North Dakota. While 
some Senators have denounced Langer for his delay of the confirmation, many members — also angry 
at being snubbed on patronage matters by the White House — privately sympathize with Wild Bill. 
Others who think Langer went too far in presenting charges against Warren’s character, consider that the 
appointment was a sorry one, that Warren has not the legal experience adequate for the position of Chief 
Justice; and they don’t like the political “payoff” aspect of the appointment. 


@ Our New York correspondent tells us of a piece of news which has set the boys in publishers 
row chattering. Devin-Adair, publishers, has scheduled for March publication a volume which contains 
some explosive revelations concerning Pearl Harbor. The book, by Admiral R. A. Theobald, U.S.N., 
Retired, is entitled The Secret of Pearl Harbor and gives his personal reminiscences of the steps leading 
us to our propulsion into the Far Eastern war in 1941. Theobald says that as early as October of that 
year, two months before the Japanese attack, President Roosevelt received definite proof from our intelli- 


gence services that the Japanese military had planned to attack. The Admiral, we gather, fully docu- 
ments this charge. 


UN: Powerful patriotic groups are viewing with intense suspicion the sudden decision of the sub-Com- 
mittee on International Organizations of the House Foreign Affairs Committee to hold hearings this 
coming Tuesday on the United Nations and its specialized agencies. They deem this far too short a time 
in which to marshall their criticisms of the UN — and they are convinced that the pro-UN crowd has 
been tipped off in advance so that they will be well prepared. They are also convinced that the date 
picked so suddenly by the sub-Committee to open its hearings is timed to coincide with the beginning of 
House action on the Bricker Amendment. House consideration of the amendment will undoubtedly un- 
leash a flood of criticism of UN and its agencies. By synchronizing its hearings on the UN with House 
action on the Bricker Amendment the suspicion is that the sub-Committee hopes to turn loose a flood of 
approval of the UN to offset what will be said against it. 


The composition of the sub-Committee increases this suspicion. It is loaded with UN idolators. 
Chairman is Chester E. Merrow (R., N. H.) who from 1946-49 was a member of the UNESCO National 
Commission — and through recent re-appointment still is. Mrs. Frances Bolton (R., Ohio) is another 
supporter of the UN. Brooks Hays (D., Ark), a veteran wheel-horse of the internationalists, signed the 
World Federalist resolution on Capitol Hill to convert the UN into a world federation (i. e., a world 
state). Laurie C. Battle (D., Ala.), who also signed the same resolution, is another legislative pack-horse 
for the dark forces which threaten our national independence and its protection of our wealth. Karl Le 
Compte (R., Iowa) used to be hostile to the objectives of the internationalists — but recently has been 
swinging over to their side. Last summer he was scheduled to go to Paris with Merrow to confer with 
the socialistic Luther Evans, Director General of UNESCO — but at the last minute stayed home. 





Radio Front: It is quite interesting to find that the Daily Worker, official organ of the Communist 
Party in the United States, thinks highly of the radio and television work of Frank Edwards, John Van. 
dercook and Ed. Murrow. Edwards has a coast-to-coast news commentary, broadcast five nights a week 
sponsored by the American Federation of Labor. Vandercook has a similar program sponsored by the 
CIO and also running five nights a week. Murrow does TV work for the Aluminum Company of America 
and has been presenting his “See It Now” to millions of TV fans. 


The Daily Worker, ia a column entitled “Better Radio Programs” gives to Edwards the Oscar for 
his fine work on the air and says: “Frank Edwards is about the best of the news commentators allowed on 
the nation’s airwaves.”” The Communist sheet while complaining that Vandercook is not so aggressive 
and hard-hitting as Edwards, nevertheless asks him to take a bow when it pronounces: “As to John 
Vandercook, he is the commentator in the very literal sense of the word . . . appealing in his scholarly 
tones for the more intelligent approach.” That the Daily Worker thinks Vandercook’s approach to pub- 
lic questions on the air is “intelligent” is a damning indictment indeed. Referring to Murrow, the Red 


organ pats him nicely on the back by appraising some of his “See It Now” sequences on TV as 
“magnificent”. 


The Right to Work: Every now and then, it is refreshing to be reminded by some intrepid judge that 
the American concept of freedom is not dead, despite the efforts of politicians to bury it. District Judge 
E. C. Nelson, at Amarillo, Texas, has done so in overturning an act of Congress. Ruling that compulsory 
unionism is “repugnant to the simplest concepts of freedom”, Judge Nelson gave notice of an injunction 
prohibiting the Santa Fe Railroad and sixteen non-operating unions from signing a union shop agree-| 
ment. Declaring that men “must be free to join or not to join as they, as individuals, choose to do’, he 
contradicted provisions of an act of Congress specifically permitting union shop contracts, despite state 
laws to the contrary. The effect of his ruling was to uphold the Texas “right to work” law, which de- 
clares that membership or non-membership in a union may not be made a condition for employment. 


Santa Fe officials declare that if the judge had ruled otherwise, 10,000 of its employees would 
have been forced to join a union or give up their jobs. The case is by no means concluded, for the 
unions will undoubtedly fight the ruling up to the Supreme Court. It would be most heartening if that | 
body were to concur in the opinion of Judge Nelson, that “Congress has no power to establish any policy | 
which is to bring about a violation of constitutional guarantees”. 


Between Covers: Red Rat Race, by Morris A. Bealle, published by Columbia Publishing Company, } 
P.O. Box 1623, Washington, D.C. bound volume of 287 pp., including index. Author prominent in 


American Legion. A vernacularized, popularized version of the Red network. Price: $3.50. 


@ A pamphlet, “The Chickens of the Interventionist Liberals Have Come Home to Roost — 
The Bitter Fruits of Globaloney” by Harry Elmer Barnes (author of the “Historical Blackout” pam- 


phlet). 44 pp., published by the American Renaissance Book Club, P.O. Box 1316, Chicago 90, Illinois. 
Price: $.50. 


@ Soft-cover book, The Yalta Betrayal — Data on the Decline and Fall of Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, by Felix Wittmer (contributor to HUMAN EVENTS, “Where Is Your Crusade, Mr. Eisenhower?”, 
August 19, 1953). Appendix and Index, 136 pp. Published by the Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, 
Idaho. Price: $1.25. 
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PROGRESS 


By FRANK CHODOROV 


D” YOU EVER take your girl for a ride in a buggy drawn by a well-spavined horse? 
If not, your knowledge of vehicular love-making is deficient. You don’t know, for 
instance, that one-hand or even no-hand driving can be as safe as operating on a porch; 
or that an osculatory impulse can be indulged without the necessity of being “out of gas”’. 
All you need in a horse and buggy is feminine cooperation, which is a necessity also in 
an automobile. 


Despite this advantage over the automobile, there is much to be said for the latter 
means of transportation; so much, in fact, that its abolition is not to be considered. The 
time saved in getting from place to place, even if the time is wasted, is a consideration in 
its favor; and one cannot discount the jobs created by the automobile, including the 
building and (we hope) repairing of highways, to say nothing of the rest rooms provided 
by considerate gasoline station operators so that we may the better enjoy the scenery. 

All things considered, the automobile may be put down as a mark of progress; it 
has improved the lot of man. The same can be said of many inventions, as, for instance, 
the match; imagine trying to keep a pipe lit with a flint box! When we try to define 
progress, we must include all those devices which men have thought up for the making 
of more things more easily. When science digs up out of inscrutable nature some hitherto 
unknown principle, we can reasonably say that man is getting on, and when that principle 
is put to man’s use by way of a gadget, there can be no question that progress has been 
made. Even the super bombs now being manufactured, and decried, may turn out to be 
great boons for mankind in the abstract, though a bit rough on mankind at a particular 
time and place. For, despite the most dire forebodings, these bombs must miss at least 
one boy and girl, who will produce a new generation who will build a better world than 


the one blown to bits. Our civilization can be improved upon, you know. 


7. THERE WILL always be progress, youth being so infernally bent on it, and youth 
being so never-ending. The question is, how can one be sure that the thing touted as 


progress is the real thing, all wool and a yard wide? Maybe it’s a fake. The tendency is 


to equate newness with progress, and to take newness at its face value. Too often a little 
research rubs the glitter off the latest thing, and it turns out to be something picked up 
from the rubbish of lost or decadent civilizations, refurbished and repackaged. 
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Take, for instance, our highly touted “democratic” army. It is nothing but a con- 
script army, no different in essence from what we used to decry as “‘czaristic”. The fact 
that the ritual of impressment is more complicated does not alter the fact that the service 
is involuntary, that being drafted is in that respect the same thing as being shanghaied, 
which was the way Napoleon did it. In short, conscription is not riéw, and whether it 
is progressive depends on your point of view. You may say that the way we take care of 
our soldiers, by way of post-service emoluments and privileges, shows progress; but isn’t 
that simply putting patriotism on a cash basis? Mercenary armies are not new. 

A few years ago there marched into our economic midst, accompanied by a lot of 
professorial fanfare, a doctrine called Keynesianism. Its label guaranteed it to be an 
economic wonder drug, just discovered. Yet, when you rid the doctrine of its linguistic 
trimmings, including calculus, you recognize something that was thought up by a deviner 
of dreams some 6,000 years ago. For, Joseph (the fellow who was too straight-laced for 
Potiphar’s wife) also said that the evils of depression could be mitigated by the proper 
manipulation of the taxing machinery: take what the people have when they are flush 
and hand it back when they are broke — minus, of course, the cost of management. True, 
Joseph did not think of the clever idea of printing money and handing it out when the 
people wanted their wheat; Keynesianism added that wrinkle, but even that was not new, 
for we find frequent instances of monarchial counterfeiting in the past. No, Keynesianism 
is hardly new. Is it a mark of progress? What’s your test of progress? 

Just before Keynesianism descended on us, the world was bathed in a brilliance of 
such magnitude that many people thought a new planet had entered the political firma- 
ment. It was called the New Deal. This was the millenium, indeed. After the heat had 
subsided, the gadget was carefully examined by an historian, who found it to be a polished- 
up artifact of ancient vintage; he wrote up his findings in a book called The New Deal in 
Ancient Rome. That’s how old the New Deal is. And whether it can be called progressive 
depends on whether you would so evaluate the Age of Diocletian. 


al IMPLIES MOVEMENT, and movement towards something better. So, before 
you can describe a thing as progressive, you must first establish the goal you hope to 
gain. What is better than what? In some fields the answer is simple. If it’s profits you’re 
after, then you can say that your business is making progress because profits are accruing 
to it. You can demonstrate with a foot rule your progress in climbing Mount Everest. 


But, when you are talking about a progressive society or civilization your job is not so 
easy; you are under obligation to describe a goal that is shrouded in values. And the funny 
thing about it is that in describing your goal you are bound to look to the past for its 
details. Even if you build an Utopia you have to borrow bricks from experience. You 
want to restore something that was, or conserve something that has been. You become 
a conservative. You want something new that is old. 





For instance, let us assume that in your estimate of progress you specify that men 
should act according to the rules laid down in the Ten Commandments. Is that new? 
You might say that it would indeed be a new experience if people did not lie, steal, 
covet their neighbors’ wives, and so on; so it would be; but, the goal you have in mind 
is as old as time. And you must be put down as a conservative; for a conservative is one 


who digs out of the immediate or distant past a standard of behavior or action that to 
him seems good and tries to make that standard prevail. 


Our most prominent educators are advocating a system they call “progressive” and 


“new”, but when you examine their advertised goal you see that, whether they know it 
or not, they are striving for an ancient value. Let’s see! 


In the traditional education which the “progressives” are trying to displace, the aim 
is to impart to the individual child as much learning as he is capable of absorbing, so 
that he might make the best of his capacities. He is treated as an individual, not as part 
of the mass, and is encouraged to excel the others, if he has it in him. 


The “new” education rejects that goal; it relegates the child to membership in a 
group, and the highest goal of this system is to fit him into the pattern of that group; 
he must be trained to adjust himself to the mass, not to excel. This is the doctrine of 
majoritarianism, which proclaims that the will of the majority is the will of all, and dis- 
counts personal differences. Since the majority expresses its will through the political 


machinery, the ultimate aim of “‘progressive” education is to train the child for ready 
acceptance of the going political order. But that too was the Spartan ideal; the purpose 
of education in Sparta was to prepare him for service for the State. The goal of “‘pro- 
) gressive” education is a veritable throwback. 


The collectivist fellows — which includes those who call themselves socialists, com- 
munists, Fabians or New Dealers — are most atavistic. The gist of their common idea 
is to liquidate free choice, to place the economic (if not the cultural and spiritual) des- 
tiny of society in the hands of an omniscient and omnipotent State; the means for accom- 
plishing this purpose is the abolition of private property, so that existence is by leave of 
the State, and the measure of “progress” is the extent to which private property has been 
forbidden by law. (The differences between the various groups are in the degrees of 
ownership they believe should be permitted.) 


But, there is really nothing new in the goal advocated by these collectivists, except 
the language in which they clothe it. Anthropologists tell us of ancient tribes in which 
common ownership was the going order, with the chief in complete command of the dis- 
tribution of the tribal stores; and until the Nineteenth Century authoritarianism was nearly 
always and nearly everywhere the accepted way of life. What the collectivists call 
“progress” is really a restoration of a tradition discarded a couple of centuries ago. 





U IS CUSTOMARY these days to call the collectivists ‘‘radical’’ and the individualist, 
“conservative”. Yet, when you examine the terms you find they are both misnomers, 
The individualist certainly wants to conserve a tradition; but the tap-root of that tradition 
is the Christian doctrine of the dignity of man, with its correlative concept of innate 
rights; he is a radical because his thinking is rooted in an absolute. The collectivist, on 
the other hand, denies all absolutes, denies root causes, and insists that political experi. 
mentation is the answer to all progress. 

The struggle between the two attitudes — the one measuring progress in terms off 
freedom, the other in terms of political power — has been going on for ages. If a score 
were kept, it would show that the collectivists have had the upper hand most of the time. 
We know that freedom was predominant when the Jews lived under a regime of judges, 
that in ancient Greece it was in partial ascendancy occasionally, that Rome had a spell of 
it before it attained ‘‘grandeur”, that some of the American Indian tribes knew about 
freedom. But, on the whole, history records an almost uninterrupted reign of political 
absolutism. 


The ideal of freedom came nearest being fulfilled in the American colonies; so deeply 
was it imbedded in the culture of the times that a comparatively mild threat to freedom 


was met with violence. And for a century and a quarter after the establishment of the 
Republic, political encroachment on private affairs was held to a minimum. As a conse- 
quence, material progress in the material sense went on a rampage; the amassing of 
capital, the multiplication of inventions, the production of goods and the rise of living 
standards during the nineteenth century in America make this period unique in the his- 
tory of the world. In 1913 came the income tax, and this transfer of earnings from the 
individual to the State was necessarily accompanied by the transfer of sovereignty from 
the individual to the State. The goal of progress was reversed. 

Today, a ‘‘progressive” is one who aches for more laws, more interventions, more 
restrictions on the individual, more government. These are the indicia of collectivism. To 
an individualist, on the other hand, progress consists of ‘‘removing laws and leaving the 
space blank”; to him, the present tendency is retrogressive, not progressive, for it is away 
from freedom. It is all a matter of goals. 

The collectivist accuses the individualist of wanting to “turn back the clock”. If } 
by that glib phrase the collectivist means that the individualist aims to put back in cir- 
culation the values included in the Ten Commandments, the Declaration of Independence, 
the Bill of Rights — the charge is correct and the individualist proudly accepts it. But 
the collectivist is most impudent in making the charge; for he proposes to turn the hour 
hand of time back to the age of the Pharoahs, and to break off the minute hand altogether. 
What’s new or progressive about slavery? 
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